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while we are leading Children 
through the paths of learning, is an ob- 


jedct parents and tutors ſhould never loſe . 


ſight of. To do this effectually, we 
ſhould cautiouſly avoid too early put- 
ting into their hands, ſuch books as are 
above their capacities, which give them 
a diſguſt for learning in general, Chil. 
dren muſt be brought on ſtep by ſtep, 
and, as it were, by inſenſible gradations. 
This little book, now recommended to 
the peruſal of the infant-fair, is written 

A 2 on 


fortify the heart ak virtue, 


* 


on the plan of the juſt ly- celebrated Mad. 


le Prince de Beaumont, and contains a 
collection of dialogues between a go- 
verneſs and her pupils. The child is 
here made to think, ſpeak, and act, juſt 
as her genius, temper, or inclination 
leads her; while her governeſs catches 
the opportunity to make her ſenſible of 


her infant errors, and in what manner 


to correct them, in order to form her 
heart, and improve her underſtands 
ing, Sublimity of language is not here 
attempted ; but that plain, eaſy, and fa- 
miliar ſtyle, which is more adapted to 


the little readers for whom this work 1s 


intended, 
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DIALOGUE I. 
Lncy Lively, Mary Senfible, and Eliza 


houghtful. 


* 


5 AM happy in having this af- 
Tuc Lively. I 8 _ ucts I am 
told, Mary, that you have had a preſent made 
you, of a very pretty doll. Do fetch it, and 
t us amuſe ourſelves with it. 
Mary. With all my heart, my dear; for I 
am always glad when I-can do any thing to 
pleaſe you. Here it is. -I hear ſomebody {| 
coming; it is Eliza Thoughtful, She pro- 
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miſed to come and paſs an hour or two with 
me this/afternoon. | 

Eliza. What do I ſee? Mary Senſible play- 
ing with a doll at twelve years of age! | 


— 


Lucy. But can there be any harm in play- 
ing with a doll at twelve years of age? I 
think it is not long fince I ſaw you playing 

with one! 1 | oy 
Eliza. Tt is more than fix months fince I 
threw all theſe trifling matters _ the * 
A my papa to give me the money he 
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buy books, and pay tutors to inſtruct me in 
uſeful knowledge. | 

Lucy. Well; 1 am not of your way of think- 
ing. If I were miſtreſs of myſelf, inſtead of 
giving ſa much money every month to my 
geographical tutor, I would be ſupplied from 
the city with every thing it produces. Theſe 
would amuſe me much; but my tutor tires 


me ſo, I cannot help gaping whenever I 


| Eliza. Then, I ſuppoſe, you never trouble 
yourſelf with reading any pretty litcle book 
of hiſtory ? 

Lucy. No, indeed, my dear. I do read 


| ſometimes, hecauſe my papa obliges me to 


it; but I aſſure you, when I ſhall be grown 
to a woman, and be at liberty to do as I 
pleaſe, I will never read at all. 

Eliza. You will then be a filly creature, 


and never make an amiable woman. Whice 


we were in the country this ſummer, ſeveral 
lad ies came to viſit us. Among them, were 
two ſo plain, that they were almoſt frightfal 
to look at; yet my papa was always delight. 
ed with their company. He ſaid, they were 


amiable, This ſurpriſed me; for I always 
thought, that no one could be amiable with- 


out 
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aut being pretty. I was ſtill more ſurpriſed, 
when I found my papa could not endure the 
company of Lady Lovelace; for, you know, 
| ſhe is very handſome. He ſaid ſhe was a 
ſtatue, a mere automaton, but I knew not 
what he meant. One day, theſe two ladies 
happened to be with me, and I aſked them, 
what was the difference between them and 
Lady Lovelace. Truly, my dear, anſwered 
they, cannot you plainly ſee it? She is beau- 
tiful, and we are not ſo.— I know that very 
well, faid I to to them. My papa has often 
told me this; but he tells me alſo, that you 
are amiable, and ſhe is not; that ſhe is a fine 
ſtatue, an automaton. I know not what you 


call an automaton; but I believe a ſtatue is 


made of ſtone. or wood, The two ladies 
ſmiled, and told me, a woman was ami- 
able, when ſhe had wit and underſtanding ; 
that they called fools, ſtatues or automatons, 
becauſe an automaton was a machine that 
walked, played on the flute, and did many other 
things, though it was nothing but a ſtatue 
made of a piece of wood; and that fools 
ſpoke, walked, and did every thing without 
thinking, like an automaton. Ah, ladies, 
ſaid | to them, teach me what I muſt — to 

| | earn 
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learn to think; for I ſhould be very ſorry to 


be an automaton. How did you get that 


wit and underſtanding, which, in ſpite of 
your faces, make you amiable?—We got 
them from books, anſwered they; and by ap- 
' Plying ourſelves to our leſſons when we were 
young. Ever ſince that time, I have thrown 
aſide all my play things, and have laboured 
to acquire uſeful knowledge; and | have 
reaſon to think I have ſucceeded, becauſe 
every one tells me ſo. But I want to know 
more, and for that reaſon I read every day, 
Lucy. Pray tell me, my dear, what great 
ad vantages there are in wit and underſtand» 
ing? 
| Eliza. What great advantages! a thouſand. 
The laſt. year I ſauntered away a great deal 
of time at an aſſembly with my papa, where 
they treated me as a little girl: At preſent, 


every one ſpeaks to me, and I ſpeak to them, 


'The other day, I was at the houſe of a no- 
bleman, who has a fine collection of pictures. 
There were many ladies preſent, who aſked 
an explanation of them. I could not help 
ſmiling; and my lord, who knew I had read 
read the Hiſtory of England, aſked me, it I 
knew the ſubject of thoſe pictures. I ex- 
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ond them ; they praiſed and admired me; 


and it is a great 3 to be able to give 
information to thoſe who aſ it. This amuſes 


[oa ** much more than a doll. 


Lucy. Well, Mary Senſible, they tell me 


2 Kos you alſo ſtudy much. Do you take 


pleaſure in informing hoe who are not ſo 
wiſe as yourſelf? : 
Mary. Yes, my dear; and I hope it will be 
as ſingular ſervice to me, when I ſhall be- 
come a woman. 
Eliza. Since ſtudy diverts you, why do you 


ſtill keep dolls? 


Mary. To amuſe my little friends: I am 
happy whenever I am able to pleaſe them. 

Lucy. J am very much obliged to you, 
my dear. Keep your dolls for me; and when 
J am tired of playing with them, I will come 
and ſtudy with you, and learn t to be as good 
as you really are. | 

Mary. You may depend on it, my dear, 


that I will do every thing in my power to 


oblige you; and whenever you ſhall pleaſe to 
turn your mind from dolls to books, you ſhall 
find me equally ready to aſſiſt you in uſeful 
Rudy. 7 
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15 oO dive to you, ladies . 
Mrs. Goodwill, G but how happens it, that 


Lucy Lively is not one of your company? 
Eliza Thoughtful. She ſaid ſhe was not de- 
| firous of coming; becauſe our converſation 
generally runs upon fuch matters as are not 
agreeable to her. 
Mr. Goodwill, You ſee what are the con- 
ſequences of bad habits. Lucy Lively is ac- 
_ cuſtomed to play all the day, and hence every 
thing but play tires and diſguſts her. She is 
a filly, idle child; and, though ſhe has good 
diſpoſitions, they will be loſt in the company 
of little idle ones, like herſelf, I think Ann 
Hopeful is wiſer, and that ſhe has properly at- 
tended to her laſt leſſon. = 
Ann Hopeful. I have read it four times. I* ix 
have repeated it to both my father and mo- 
ther; and, if you pleaſe, I will repeat it to 


you. 5 
Mt. Goodwill. Do ſo, my dear; I ſhall be 
glad to hear you. | | 
As Hopeful, It is a very long time ſince, 


that 
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that there were neither heaven, earth, men, 


nor animals; but there was a God, for he has 


always exiſted. That great God did what- 
ever he willed. He has ſaid, let there be 
heaven earth, trees, birds, fiſhes, flowers, and 
more than a million of other things, and they 
quickly appeared. Aſter which, he formed 
man out of the earth. But this man could 


neither ſpeak nor walk: he was no more than 


a ſtatue, until he who created him, breathed 
the ſpirit of life into him, and gave him 

wer to think, to ſpeak, and to walk, and 
called him Adam. As Adam was ſoon tired 
of being alone, God cauſed him to ſleep ; and 
while he ſlept, took a rib from his fide, and 
formed it into a. woman. 'This woman, who 
had been made of Adam's rib, the mother of 
us all, was called Eve; who was placed with 
Adam in a fine garden, which produced all 
ſorts of fruits, among which there was alſo a 
tree, which bore beautiful fruit. God ſaid to 
Adam and Eve, you may eat of all the fruits 
which are in this garden ; but I forbid you to 
touch this fruit: If you eat of it, you ſhall 
ſurely die. Satan, who is a wicked creature, 
and who had diſobeyed his Maker, was jea- 


lous of Adam and Eve, and was defirous of 
7 rendering 
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rendering them as wicked and unhappy as 
himſelf. For this purpoſe, he aſſumed the 
figure of a ſerpent, and ſaid to Eve, who was 
walking alone, come eat of the fruit? it is 
very beautiful. Eve, inftead of ſhutting her 
ears, or running away, amuſed herſelf with 
talking to him, and ſaid, God has forbidden 
us to cat of the fruit, and has told us, we ſhall 
die, if we touch it. But, ſaid Satan, he for- 
bids you eating of thi-, becauſe he knows, 
that if vou eat of it, you will be as great, 


85 wiſe, and powerful, as he is. Eve, who had 


a deſire to be as wiſe as God, was ſo fooliſh 
as to believe Satan. She took fruit for her- 
ſelf, and gave ſome to Adam. No ſooner 
had they eaten of this forbidden fruit, than 
they became perfectly ſenſible of their crime; 


and aſhamed of what they had done, they 
endeavoured to conceal themſelves under the 
trees, as if they could hide themſelves from 


the Almighty, who ſome time after called 
Adam, and ſaid to him, why haſt thou been 
diſobedient? Adam, inſtead of acxnowledging 
his fault, excuſed himſclf, by ſaying, Lord, 
the woman thou gaveſt me made me eat of 
the fruit. And, ſaid the woman, it was the 
ſerpent that adviſed me to cat of it, Since 
B you 
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you are all three culpable, ſaid the Almighty, 
you ſhall all three be puniſhed. The ſer- 


pent ſhall crawl upon the earth, and the wo- 


man ſhall bruiſe his head. Eve ſhall be 
obliged to obey her huſband; and as for 
Adam, he ſhall die, as well as his wife, and 


| ſhall be obliged, while he liveth, to labour 


for his daily bread. After this, God drove 


Adam and Eve out of the garden, which they 


called Paradiſe. To prevent their ever more 


returning, an angel, with a flaming ſword, 


Vas placed at the door. 


Mrs, Goodwill. Come and kiſs me, my dear 


Ann 
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Mary Senſible. You have told me, that we | 


Ann. You have 5 your hiſtory like A 


woman. But pray tell me ought you to read 


| hiſtory only with a view to be learned ? 


Ann Thpeful. Indeed I do not know. 
Mrs. Goodawill. Come, Mary, tell us what 
is to be obſerved in reading and ſtudying hit- 


ſhould nicely remark the wicked and the vir- 
tuous characters we meet with in hiſtory, that 
we may learn how to ſhun wickedneſs and 


| Initate virtue. 


Mrs. Goodwill. Very well anſwered, my 
dear. Tell me, Dinah, what inſtruction do 


you draw from this little hiſtory ? 


Dinah Ster ling. When | have committed a 


Fault. I muſt not attempt to excuſe my ſelf, but 


inſtantly own my fault, and intreat to be ex- 
cuſed. 
Mrs. Goodwill, Very well infant and 


what think you, Jane? 


Jane Bloom. Whenever I ſhall have an in- 
clination to be greedy or diſobedient, I ſhall 
think the ſerpent at my elbow, adviſing me to 


thoſe things which are wrong. 


Mrs. Gordwill. *Tis certainly wrong to be 
grecoy or covetous. Eliza, what think you? 
34 Elize 
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Eliza Thoughtful. | think Eve was very 


_ to deſire to become as wiſe as her Ma- 


der: and ſhe was very greedy: if ſhe had 
nothing to eat, I ſhonld have excuſed her; 


but ſhe had à variety of other things. It 


ſeems to me, had I been in her place, I ſhould 
have never meddled with the fruit. 


Mrs. Goodwill, If our converſa;ion had not 


been already ſo long, I ſhould relate to you a 
piece of hiſtory, which I juſt recollect. What 
do you ſay, children, ſhall I relate it now? 
All together. Pray, let us hear it. 
Mrs. Go dwill. One day, a Gentleman, 
who was partaking of the pleaſures of the 
chace, loſt himſelf, While he was endea- 
vouring to find the road, he heard ſomebody 
ſpeak; and having approached the place from 
whence the voice proceeded, he ſaw a man and 
a woman, hard atwork, cutting wood. The wo- 


mar ſaid, it muſt be confeſſed, that our mother 


Eve was very greedy, for having eaten the 
fruit: Had ſhe obeyed God, we ſhould not at 
this day be condemned to ſuch hard labour. 
The man anſwered, if Eve was greedy, Adam 


was as fooliſh for minding what ſhe ſaid to 


bim: if I had been in his place, and you had 
. wanted 
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wanted me to eat of the fruit, I ſhould have 
£ | . you a flap on the face, and what you 
ad ſaid to me, would have gone in at one 
ear and out at the other. — The Gentleman 
then approached them, and ſaid, you are 
obliged to work hard, poor people. Ves, 
Sir, {aid the wan, we work like horſes from 
morning till night, and can hardly get bread 
at laſt, If you will live with me, ſaid the 
re I will keep you without work. 
ſhould like that, ſaid the woman, come 
Huſband let us go; but, ſaid the man, let us 
go home firſt, and give the care of our cot- 
tage to ſome neighbour, and to-morrow let 
us go. Very well, ſaid the gentleman, giv- 
ing them a direion to Paradiſe-hall, then to- 
morrow I ſhall expect you. 
As foon as they came to the hall, the gen- 
tleman ordered them to be cleanly dreſſedl, 
and proper attendants were always at their 
command, and every day their table was co: 
vered with a variety of diſhes. At the end 
of ſome time, they were ſerved with a great- 
er number of diſhes; but in the middle of the 
table was placed a large one covered. Im- 
| mediately the wife, who was curious to know | 
what it contained, was going to uncover it; 
B 3 but 
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but one of the gemtizman's ſervants, who was 
then preſent, tolu her, that his maſter ſtrictly 
ordered that it mould not be touched, under 
— of his diſpleaſure. When the ſervants 

ad left the rom, the huſhand obſerved, that 

the wife was very ſorrowful, and could not 
eat. Ile aſked her what was the matter with 
her, and ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had no in- 
elination to eat of any of the good thirgs on 
the table; but that ſhe had a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to ſee what was upon the covered diſh. 
That is a wrong deſire, ſaid her hu band to 
her: has not our benefactor forbidden us to 
meddle with it? The gentleman is unreaſon- 
able, ſaid the woman: if be was deſirous that 
we ſhould not ſee what is in that diſh, he 
ſhould not have ſuffered it to be brought ta 
table.—At the ſame time ſhe began to cry, 
and faid ſhe would kill herſelf, if her huſband 
would not uncover the 4itſh. When her 
huſband ſaw her cry, he was much grieved; 
, and, as he loved her tenderly, he told her he 
would do any thing for her, if ſhe would not 
vex herſelf; he then uncovered the diſh, 
* when a little mouſe ran out of it, and made 


its eſcape, 
; They 
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They ran after it to catch it; but it had got 
down a lirtle hole; and immediately the Gen- 
tleman entered, who aſked where the mouſe 
was. Sir, ſaid the huſband, my wife tor- 
mented me to let her ſee what there was un- 
der the covered diſh; I uncovered it againſt 
my inclination, and the mouſe ren away, and 
has made its eſcape. Ah! ah! ſaid the gen- 
tleman, you wiſhed to have been in the place 
of Adam, that you might have given Eve a 
Nap on the face, to cure her of being greedy 
and curious : it 1s neceſſary you ſhould be re- 
minded of your promiſe, You have * all 

| inds 
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kinds of dainties, but like Eve, you could not 
be contented with them : you mult ſee, truly, 
what was under that diſh, though I had ſtrict- 
Iy forbidden it. You muſt now return to 
your old trade df wood - cutting, and no lon- 
ger complain of Adam and Eve, ſince you 
have both acted like them. 1 5 BY 
Eliza Thoughtful. This piece of hiſtory 
eonvinces me, that I ſpoke too haſtily when 
I faid, had I been in the place of Eve, I 
ſhould not have meddled with that fruit. 
Mrs. Goodwill. J am glad, my dear, to 
find that any part of it attracts your notice. 
I wiſh moſt ſincerely, that it may turn to ad- 
vantage. Come, children, let us retire to 
tea; and Dinah Sterling will repeat to us a 
ſcrap of hiſtory. 
Dinah Sterling. After Adam and Eve were 
driven out of Paradiſe, they had two ſons. 
The firſt born was named Cain, and the 
youngeſt Abel, Cain was a tiller of the 
ground, and Abel was a keeper of m_ 
Adam always offered a part of what he pol- 
ſeſled to God, ſuch as the beſt of his fruits, 
flowers, and animals. It was not becauſe 
his Maker had need of theſe things; but 


Adam offered them as a teſtimony of his 
6 _ gratitude, 
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ratitnde, and to ſhew that he was” ſenſible 
Wo whom he received them. Cain and 
s Abel followed the example of their father; 
but Cain did not make his offering with a 
good will: and only offered ſuch as he him- 
felf cared little for. Abel, on the aontrary, 
choſe the fatteſt and moſt beautiful of his 
flock to preſent for an offering. So that 
God loved him more than he did Cain his 
brother, who became jealous, and was very 
| forrowful. One day, God ſaid unto him, 
Cain, why art thou wroth? and why 1s thy 
countenance fallen? If thou doeſt well, ſhall 
it not be well with thee; but if thou doeſt ill, 
fin lieth at thy door? It was the ſame as if 
God had ſaid to him, children ſhould never 
be angry or ſullen, unleſs with themſelves, 
when tney have done wrong; for, to be ſorry 
for a paſt error is the high road for amend- 
ment. Cain, inſtead of making a proper uſe 
of this admonition, which God in his great 
goodneſs was pleaſed to give him, when 
walk ing in the field far from home, he flew 
His brother Abel; but God, who is every 
where, ſaw him commit the crime; and being 
willing to try, whether he would tell a fal- 


fity, and thereby add one crime to another, 
| ſaid 
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ſaid to him, Cain, where is thy brother Abel? 
Cam anſwered, I know not: am I my bro- 
ther's keeper ? But thou haſt killed thy bro- 
ther, God ſaid to him, and now ſhalt thou be 

a vagabond upon the earth, which has open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy brother's blood; 
a fugitive ſhalt thou be on the earth. Cain 
immediately fled from his country, and took * 
with him his wife and children. 

Jane Bloom. Well, then, I muſt tell you 
that 1 am as jealous of my eldeſt ſiſter, as 
ever Cain was of his brother. Father and 

mother love her better than me, which fre- 
quently puts me into a rage againſt her. 

- Mrs. Goodwill. But, my dear, is it not 
your own fault, if your fiſter is loved more 
than you? tell me if you were a mother, and 
had two daughters; the one am'able, aſſable, 

obedient, and attentive to her tutors; and 
the other head-ſtrong, wicked, and inſolent to 

every one, and dilobedient to her tutors, 

which would you love moſt ? 5 

Jane Bloom. I ſhould certainly love the 

Beſt. 1 | 

Mrs. Goodwill. You muſt not then be an- 

gry with your father and mother, if they love 

your ſiſter better than you: learn to be as 
| good 
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good as ſhe is, and they will be as fond of 
R | 

Fane Blom. I would wiſh to be good, and 
I endeavour to check myſelf when I am about 


to do any thing that is naughty. 


Mrs. Goodwill. Follow that rule, my dear, 
with unremitted attention, and you will ſoon 


be as good a girl as your ſiſter, and as happy 


as ſhe is. Adieu, my little dears: I will take 
leave of you for the preſent. 


— — 
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% i OW do you do, child. 
eee, ren? I am glad to fee 
you fo cheerfully preparing for tea. Pray, 
how did you amuſe yourſelves, after I left 
you yeſterday ? . 

Mary Senjible, We walked in the garden, 
and from the bottom of it, we beheld a moſt 
beautiful proſpect. If it afforded a feaſt to 
our eyes, it was no leſs than ſuch to our ears: 


we beheld a delightful plain, covered with 


theep, and under a tree, fat a ſnepherdeſs with 
a crook 
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a crook in her hand. Not far from her, and 
at the foot of a hill, fat a young ſheph-rd, 
playing on his flute. Though this proſpect, 
has nothing new in it to you, yet it ſo de- 
lighted me, that 1 could not forbear attempt - 


ing to draw the picture of it, which is-but a 


ſketch, done for amuſemcht, and not a per- 
fectly finiſhed piece. 
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Mrr. Goodavill. Indeed! I not only com- 
mend you for tbus amuſing yourſelves, but 


+ alſo admire the picture much. It is much to 


be wiſhed, that young ladies in general would 
be thus attentive to improve every moment 
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4 of their lives. The hour flies ſwift away, 
d, and time paſſed can never be recalled, Our 
i, youthful days properly ſpent, will make old 
Ce age happy and reſpected. Come, Dinah Ster- 
7 ling, oblige us with another piece of hiſtory, 


* _ Dinah Sterling. A long time after the death 
T- of Adam and Eve, men became ſo wicked, 
* that the Almighty was offended with them, 

Z and he reſolved to puniſh them; but as there 
was one good man and his family among the 
wicked, God commanded him to make an 
ark, and put all ſorts of animals therein. 
The name of this honeſt man was Noah, who 
went into this houſe with his wife, and three 
| Z ſons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who alſo took 
with them their wives. When they were got 
into the ark, God cauſed it to rain ſo heavily, 
that the houſes, trees, and mountains, were 
covered with water; ſo that men, and all 
kinds of beaſts, were drowned. Noah was 
not drowned: for God had ſhut him up in 
the ark, which ſwam upon the water. When 


"ut all the men and women were dead, the rain 
ch to ceaſed, and a great wind aroſe, which dried 
.culd up the earth. Some time after, Noah open- 
ment ed one of his windows, and let fly out of it a 


pigeon. The pigeon „ off a ſprig from 
| a Tee, 
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a tree, and brought it to Noah. Afterwards 
God ſaid to Noah, come out of the ark. 
Noah and all his family threw themſelves on 
their knees, to thank God for his goodneſs; 
and at the ſame time, he ſaw a rainbow, ſuch 
as you often ſee. God ſaid to Noah, this 
rainbow I will often ſhew you, as a token, 
that I will no more drown the earth. 

Ann Hopeful. Pray, what had Noah, his 
children, and all the beaſts, to cat while they 
were in the ark? 

Mrs. Goodwwill. I think, you have been with 
your father to France. You went in a ſhip, 
and you there found plenty of proviſions. 
The ark was like a ſhip; and, by the direc- 
tions of God, Noah took into the ark every 
thing that was neceſſary to live upon. But 
pray, Dinah, have you no good thoughts to 
draw from the hiſtory you have now related? 

Dinah Sterling. Yes. As it was Noah's 
firſt care to win of God for his goodneſs, ſo it 
ſhall be mine every morning and evening 
to ſhew my gratitude to him for his daily +» 
favours. F 

Mrs. Goodwill. You are ripht, my dear; 


for to him you owe every thing. He has 3 
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given you a body and ſoul, and has given 
you reaſon to direct your conduct. 

Ann Hopeful. Pray, am I not more obliged 
to my mother, Who gives me clothes, and 
victuals? 

. Mrs. Goodwill, Never forget, my dear, 


that God made every thing, and that every 
thing belongs to him. If he had not enabled 


your mother to purchaſe clothes, bread, and 

every thing elſe which you ſtand in need of, 
you would never have had any. 

Ann Hopeful. Then, I am ſure, I ought to 

2 this good God, who has given me every 
ung. | 

| ; Goodwill, You ſpeak very juſtly, my 


dear; and, in order to let God know how 


much you love him, you muſt be very good: 
for that will give him much pleaſure. 
Ann Hopeful. Did this good God alſo make 
my grand-mother, who is now in France ? 
Mrs. Goodwill, He made every thing in 
heaven and earth: He ſees and knows every 


thing, 
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DIALOGUE TY» 
0 O, my little dears, I fee 


you are preparing for tea. 
You all ſeem to look very ſerious. Pray, 
what has been the ſubject of your conver- 


ſation ? 


Mary Senſible. J have taken the freedom, 
to {k-tch the follow ing picture from a paint- 


ing in your dining-room. We were ſaying, 
how pleaſing it muſt be to live a country 
lite, Had 1 a little farm to ramble in, and a 

good 
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good collection of books, I am ſure, I ſhould 


be happy in the country. 


Mrs. Goodaæbill. I believe you have a good 
taſte, my dear; but perfectly to enjoy the 
pleaſures of a country life, we muſt have nei- 
ther ambition, vanity, nor unreaſonable de- 
fires; without going to live in the country, 


you may be happy any where, if you have 


not any of thoſe imperfections J have juſt 


mentioned. 


Dinah Sterling. Pray, madam, what 1s am- 
bition? _ 

Mrs. Goodwill, It is a deſire to have it in 
our power to command others, perhaps: better 
than ourſelves; and vanity is a deſire to be 
praiſed for our beauty, wit, riches, or fine 
clothes. Aſk Eliza Thoughtful, how much 


her vanity has made her unhappy. 


Eliza Thoughtful, It has alſo made me 
wicked; but I find I have ſtill too much va- 
nity, which has lately led me to commit a 
great fault. If you pleaſe, I will tell it to 


my companions, as it may ſerve to caution 


them as well as myſelf. 
Mrs. Go:dwill, You are right: the fureſt 
method of correcting a fault is to confeſs it. 


Let us know, then, what you have done. 
E 3 Eliza 
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. Eliza Thoughtful. T was yeſterday with my 
mother at Lady Gay's. That lady is old, 
and has children. She aſked me how I em- 
ployed my time, I anſwered, at preſent I 


read Quintus Curtius: it is a very pretty 


book, and contains the life of Alexander the 
Great. — I do not remember, anſwered the 
the lady, that there was any king of England 
named Alexander the Great. When I was 
young, I read part of an abridgment of the 
Hiſtory of England, and got ſome of it by 
heart; but J have now forgotten it. Inſtead 
of anſwering the lady, I put my handker- 
chief to my face, to prevent her ſeeing me 
laugh; and I went into the hall, where 1 told 
every one of the ignorance of the lady, who 
had never heard ot Alexander. 

Mrs. Goodwill. Y ou have, indeed, my dear, 
committed a great fault; and I doubt not but 
you are ſenſible of the injury you have done 
that lady. 5 

Elixa Thoughtful. Ves, madam; but, when 


J committed this fault, it was not out of any 


diſreſpect to the lady: it was through vanity, 
to let every one ſee, that I thought myſelf 
wiſer than a lady, old enough to be my 
grand-mother, 

Ars, 
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Mrs. Goodwill, I aſſure you, my dear» 
oF more people have taken notice of your beha” 
viour on this occaſion than you are aware of- 
I this morning paid a viſit to Lady Graceful, - 
whom you know to be a lady of underſtand- 
ing.—Youy little Eliza Thoughtful, ſaid ſhe 
to me, appears to be a little thoughtleſs 
puſs. She yeſterday inſulted Lady Gay. 
Had ſhe been my daughter, I would have 
turned her oat of the company.—You ſee, 
my dear, that your great opinion of yourſelf 
9 is founded on folly; and that, inſtead of mak- 
ing you reſpected, it brings on you the con- 
tempt of every one. You knew that every 
one was ſenfible of this lady's ignorance z 
but, at the ſame time, you ought to have 
. been ſenſible, that you were exceedingly 
naughty: you did more harm to yourſelf 
than the lady you laughed at. Learn to be- 
come good and charitable. Think before 
you ſpeak, whether what you are going to 
{ay is becoming you. Inſtead of 1 9 — 
of the deſects of others, learn to diſcover 
your own, and imitate the good qualities of 
every one, When you cannot ſpeak in their 
commendation, ſay nothing, and you will 
then gain the eſteem of every one, Come, 
Ann 


r 


.. 
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Ann Hopeful, favour us with ſome little 
hiſtory, 

Ann Hopeful. Abraham was doatingly fond 
of his ſon Iſaac; but he loved the Almighty 
ſtill more. One day, God ſaid to Abraham, 
take thy ſon Iſaac, carry him to the top of a 

reat mountain, and there ſacrifice him; that 
1s to ſay, cut off his head, and afterwards 
burn his body; for in thoſe days they killed 
beaits which they offered to the Lord, and 
afterthat burned them. God ordered Abraham 
to do the fame by his ſon. Any one but Abra- 
ham would have ſaid to himſelf, God has 
"promiſed to give my ſon Iſaac a great many 
children: if I kill him, how can that happen? 
But Abraham was wifer: he did not reaſon 


upon the commands of God; for he knew, 


that God was able to accompliſh thoſe things, 


which to him appeared impoſſible. Abraham 


took ſome wood, which he gave to his ſon 
Iſaac to carry; and, while they were aſcend- 
ing the mountain, Iſaac ſaid, my father, we 
have wood, and fire to light it; but we have 
no beaſt to ſacrifice —God will ſend us ſome, 
anſwered Abraham—When they had reached 
the top of the mountain, Abraham immediate- 
ly made a pile with the wood, and laid his 
ſon upon it. Then he took a knife, and 

| = lifted 
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lifted up his hand to lay him; but an angel 
ſaid to him, ſlay not Iſaac: God only pleated 
to try how thou wouldſt obey his commands. 
Abraham then unbound his ſon; and at the 
ſame time perceived, that a goat was caught 
in a thicket by his horns. He took the goat, 
ſacrificed him to the Lord, and then returned 
with his ſon to his tent. | 

Hannah Sterling. I was, Mrs. Goodwill, in 
much pain for poor Iſaac: I was afraid he 
would be killed. £ 

Ann Hopeful, Iſaac was a good child. I 
wiſh to be as obedient as he was. 

Mrs. G52dwwill, You may, perhaps, have 
occaſion for the ſame humble reſignation, 
ſhould you be aflited with a fever, the 
ſmall-pox, or ſome other terrible diſorder. 
If it ſhould not deprive you of life, yet it 
may, perhaps, affect an eye, an ear, or ſome 
other part of the body. When you ſhall be 
thus afflicted, you muſt ſay, my God, it was 
thou who gave me life: if it is thy pleaſure 
that this affliction ſhall put an end to it, thy 
will be done. 

Mary Senſible. If we always thought like 
this, we ſhould never be out of temper. 


Mrs, Cosdæbill. That is true, my dear. 
| Hence 
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Hence it is, that we ſometimes ſee people, 
who we imagine conſider themſelves as very 
unfortunate in this world, but are neverthe- 


leſs contented. Come, Jane Bloom, give us 


your hiſtory. 

Jane Bloom. Abraham, deſirous of marry- 
ing his ſon Iſaac, called to him his ſteward, 
and:ſaid to him, go into the country of Na- 
cor, where my brother lives, and chuſe a 


wife for my ſon Iſaac. When the ſteward 


was arrived in the country of Nacor, he 
prayed God to give him ſucceſs in his buſi- 
neſs, and ſaid, Lord, ſhew me the woman 
thou ſhalt pleaſe to make the wife of my 
young maſter.—Being come to a well, he 


again faid, Lord, the maidens of the city 


will come to ſeek water at this fountain: I 


will aſk ſome water to drink: inſpire her, 


who ſhall be the wife of Iſaac, with kindneſs 
to offer me her pitcher, as well as water for 


the camels. —At the time the maidens came 
out of the city, there was one among them 


very beautiful. The ſteward approached her, 
and aſked for ſome water. With all my 


heart, ſaid the damſel; and at the ſame time 
- preſented him her pitcher, adding; I will alſo 


give water to thy camels, The ſteward then 
_ aſked 
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aſked her name: ſhe anſwered, my name 1s 


Rebekah, and my grandfather is Macor,— 


Then the ſteward thanked God, and preſent- 


ed Rebekah with golden ear-rings, and brace- 
lets for her arms. Rebekah ran home to 


ſhew the preſents ſhe received; for ſhe knew 


that a daughter was not to take preſents 


from a man, without her parents? conſent. 
Laban, the brother of Rebekah, having ſeen 
theſe preſents, ran to the fountain, and pray- 
ed, the ſteward to accept a lodging in his 


Houſe; but this honeſt ſteward would neither 


eat nor drink till he had fulfilled his com- 
miſſion. He demanded Rebekah in marriage 
for Iſaac, and her friends conſented to it. 
They then ſaid to Rebekah, wilt thou go 
along with this man, and marry thy couſin 
Iſaac? She anſwered, I will; and they then 
ſet out together. When they had travelled 
a long way, Rebekah ſaw a man walking to- 
wards them; and the ſteward having told her 


it was Haac, ſhe put a veil over her head, and 
they were married immediately. | 


 Aanaab Stirling. This hiſtory is very en- 
tertaining; but I would with to know, Why 


Abraham ſent fo far to get a wife for his 


fon ? 
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ſon? was it becauſe there were no damſels in 
his own country ? . 
Mrs. Goodævill. There were many, my dear; 
but they were not very wiſe, and Abraham 
wiſhed to give a good woman to his ſon, but 
paid no attention to her fortune. Obſerve, 
my children, the conduct of Abraham's ſtew- 
ard: he prayed for aſſiſtance in the buſineſs 
he was about, and his prayers proved not in 
vain. In like manner, aſk of God whatever 
you reaſonably want. = | 
Ann Hopefal. But as the Almighty well 
knows what things we are in want of, it 
fhould ſeem unneceſſary to aſk them of him. 
Mrs. Goodwill. Pardon me, my dear; he 
knows that we have need of bread; neverthe- 
leſs Chriſt has commanded us to aſk it of 
im daily, in the prayer which he himſelf has 
taught us. Do not you every morning and 
evening ſay, Givz us our daily break? 
Mary Senfible. As for me, I aſk every thing 
of God I have need for: when I begin my 
leſſons, I pray him to give me grace to un- 
derſtand them; when friends or relations are 
ill, I pray him to cure them. 55 
Mrs. Go dauidl. Preſerve that good prac - 
tice, my dear. Aecuſtom yourſelves, my 
„ children, 
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children, to regard bim as your good father 


and good maſter; but, as you know not per- 
fectly what you have need of, and that you 
may not aſk thoſe things that are improper 
for you, always ſay, grant us thoſe things, 
which are moſt for thy glory and our good. 
It now 2 late, and we muſt ſeparate for 
ent. | 


DIALOGUE V. 


3 AM glad to ſee you all look 
Mrs, Goodwill. I ſo cheerful; for a cheerful 


countenance 1s a ſure mark of a contented 
mind, and contentment is the greateſt of all 
earthly bleſſings. ; 

Sarah Bloom. I have great reaſon to Þe 
cheerful, for my part; fo Lady Silvertongue, 
who called here this morning, told me, that 
I was one of the prettieſt creatures ſhe had 


ever ſet her eyes on! 


Mrs, Goodwill, I do not ſee, my dear, that 


you have much occaſion to bg more than or- 


dinarily cheerful on that account: had the 


that 
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that your behaviour was in every reſpect 
ſuitable to your age, and that you betrayed 
not the leaſt appearance of pride-in any part 
of your conduct, you would then have had 
juſt reaſon to be more than uſually ſatisfied 
with yourſelf. Beauty is merely accidental, 
and may be deſtroyed by a number of acci- 
dents; but nothing can hurt or diſgrace the 
mind in which wiſdom, goodneſs, and learn- 
ing have once taken root. Beware, my dear, 
of idle flatterers; for nothing is ſo dangerous 
to a young lady. Come, Ann Hopeful, re- 
eat to us ſome piece of hiſtory, _ 

Ann Hopeful, Jacob loved his ſon Joſeph 
beiter than any other of his children, becauſe 
he behaved better than -his brothers, and 
becauſe he was the- ſon of his dear Ra- 
chael; but he was hated by his brothers for 
many reaſons. One day, Joſeph ſaw them 
do a wicked action, and he told his father 
Jacob of it, which much vexed his brothers. 
Another day, he ſaid to them, I dreamt that 
I was in a field, and that we were making 
ſheaves of corn, but all your ſheaves were 
leſs than mine. I dreamt another time, that 
the ſun, moon, and twelve ſtars bowed on 
ore 
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fore me. Though Jacob thought that God 
had cauſed theſe dreams to Joſeph, yet he 
was ſorry he had told them, and ſaid to him, 
believeſt thou, that I, thy mother and twelve 
brethren ſhall bow down to thee?— i he other 
children of Jacob were then very angry with 


Joſeph; and one day, when they were attend- 


ing their flock at a great diſtance from home, 
they ſaw Joſeph coming to them, whom Ja- 
cob had ſent to enquire how they all did; 
they then ſaid to one another, here comes 
the mighty dreamer: let us kill him. Reu- 
ben, who was not ſo wicked as the other, 
ſaid, nay, do not let us kill him: let us put 
him into this great pit; for Reuben intended 
to return at night, and take him out of it: 
but no ſooner was Reuben gone. than they 
drew him out of the pit, and ſold him as a 
ſlave to an Egyptian merchant. When Reu- 
ben came at night to fave Joſeph, he found 
him not, and he wept; but his brethren took 
Joſeph's coat, and, having beſmeared it with 
blood, they carried it to Jacob, who believ- 
ed that a wild beaſt had devoured him, which 
made him very unhappy. On the other fide 
is a picture of Joſeph's brethren preſenting 
his coat'to his father. 

D 2 Sarah 
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Sarah Bloom. Pray, may we believe dreams? 
Mrs. Goodwill. Not at all times; to believe 
every dream 1s an, idle thing. It is true, 
that God has ſometimes made uſe of dreams 
to diſcover his will to his ſervants; but this 
very ſeldom happened, and . in matters 
of the laſt conſequence. 

Dinah Sterling. My good madam, I know a 
lady who explains the dreams of all her ac- 
quaintance. She throws ſome coffee-grounds 
into a ſaucer, and from thence tells them 
every thing that will happen to them. - IC: 
18 


Mrs, Goodwill. Stop, * dear: you muſt 
never 
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never mention the names of thoſe people who 
ſay things that are not right: as this lady 
acts and thinks very idly, it is neceſſary her 
name ſhould be kept a ſecret. Be ſure, my 
children, that none but very weak as well as 
wicked people, believe that God will con- 
deſcend to anſwer idle and ridiculous queſ- 
tions by the grounds of a diſh of coffee, No 
perſon of a good underſtanding will give cre- 
dit to ſuch wicked ſuperſtitions. . Be well aſ- 
ſured, that conjurers and fortune-tellers, as 
they are called, ſo far from knowing more 
than other people, are generally the moſt ig- 
norant. | 

Eliza T houghtful. And yet, what is ex- 
_ plained by dreams ſometimes comes true. 

Mrs. Goodwill, Yes, by chance, one time 
in a thouſand; but it is the height of folly to be 
ſorrowful or gay on account of them. Ann 
Hopeful, pray, go on with your hiſtory of 
Jofeph. | 

Ann Hypeful, The merchant, who had 
bought Joſeph, ſold him to a great Egyptian 
lard. Joſeph, ſeeing himſelf a ſlave, refolved 
faithfully to ſerve his maſter, whoſe name 
was Potiphar, and ſoon gained his good will. 
Potiphar had a very wicked wife, who want- 
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ed to make Joſeph betray his maſter; but 
Joſeph would not commit a wicked action; 
and the wife of Potiphar, being very angry 
with him, told fibs of him to his maſter. Po- 
tiphar, not ſuſpecting that his witg would tell 
ſtories, was very angry with Joſeph, and 
threw him into priſon. He remained there 
a long time; but the keeper of the priſon, 
ſeeing him to be a good man, took pity of 
him. There were in this priſon two of the 
King of Egypt's officers, the one his butler 
and the other his baker. One day, the cup- 
bearer ſaid to Joſeph, I have dreamt, that I 
had ſome very fine grapes in my hand, that 
I ſqueezed them into a cup, and the King 
drank the wine; for, you know, wine 3s 
made from the grape. Joſeph ſaid to him- 
the meaning of thy dream 1s this: the King 
will pardon thee, and reſtore thee to thy 
office, When thou ſhalt be reſtored to fa- 
vour, I pray thee think of me, and entreat 
the King to releaſe me from priſon, for I am 
innocent of the crime with which I am ac- 
cuſed. The baker ſaid, and I too have 
dreamt: methought 1 bore upon my head a 
baſket full of loaves, and the birds came and 


W devoured them. Joſeph anſwered him, the 


meaning 
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meaning of thy dream is, that thou wilt be 
hanged, and that the birds of the air will de- 
vour thee.—All theſe things happened juſt 


as Joſeph had foretold ; but, when the cup- 


bearer was reſtored to favour, he thought 


no more of Joſeph, and he remained ſtill in 


priſon. 

Mary Senſible, 1 am very angry with the 
cup-bearer, for forgetting poor Joſeph, who 
had been his friend. 

Mrs. Goodwill. People who live in a court, 
are, my dear, in a great degree, ſtrangers to 
true. friendſhip. Their whole ſtudy 1s to 
pleaſe the king, and to make their fortunes, 


They will ſometimes tell you, that they are 


your friends, and that you may depend on 
their ſervices; but the moment you are gone 


from them, they think no more of you, 


Hence you muſt not believe what they pro- 
miſe, unleſs you are ſure they are gcod and 
virtuous; and thoſe are the moſt happy, who 
do not want their aſſiſtance. 
Mary Senſible. How! are all the ladies at 
court deceitful? | | 

Mrs. Goodauill. No, my dear; all thoſe 
who go to court are not courtierss They 


call thoſe people courtiers, who are the fa- 
| vourites 
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vourites of the prince, ' whoſe conſtant ſtudy 
is to make their fortune by that favour, and 
who are jealous of every one who approaches 
their maſter. N 
Mary Senſible. It ſeems to me, if I were 
beloved by the queen or the princeſs, ſo far 
from that making me wicked or ungrateful, 


I ſhould conſider it as my greateſt happineſs, 

that I had it in my power to do good to 

every one. * 
Mrs. Go:davill, You think ſo now, m + 


dear; but the favour of princes makes a 
ſtrange alteration in the human heart. How- 
ever, even in your preſent ſituation of life, 
you have it as much in your power to ſhew 
your ſentiments of gratitude and. generoſi.y, 
as if you lived ina court; and let me tell you, 
that there are few crimes leſs pardonable 
than ingratitude, eſpecially to your parents. 
Remember, that Joſeph faithfully obeyed his 
maſter, and his keeper in priſon, whoſe friend. #2 
ſhip he gained by his good conduct. 3 
Eliza Thoughtful. Pray, did Joſeph ſpencg 
the reſt of his life in priſon? . | 1 

Mrs. Gocdavill. No, my dear; let us hear 

the reſt of the ſtory. 3 
Ann Hopeful. Pharaoh one day dreamt, = 
| 7 * 
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he ſaw ſeven beautiful kine; or cows, which 
were fo fat that they gave him pleaſure to 
look at them. All of a ſudden he ſaw ſeven 


others which were ſo lean and meagre, that 


they appeared to be nothing but ſkin and 


bone. Theſe ſeven meagre cows ate up the 
fat ones; and the King, awaking from his 


dream, ſent for the moſt learned men of 


Egypt to explain to him his viſion ; but they 
could not, becauſe God had not inſpired 
them with what to ſay. Then the cup-bearer 
remembered Joſeph, and told the King, that 


he had explained both his and the baker's 


dream, Joſeph was immediately ſent for, 
and he thus ſpoke to the King, Sire, the 
ſeven fat cows ſignify, that during ſeven 


| 2 there will be a great plenty of corn; 


ut, after that time, there will be ſeven years 
of famine, and theſe are the ſeven meagre 
cows which ate up the fat ones.— The King 
ſaid to Joſeph, ſince thou canſt foretel the 

evil, thou muſt ſurely know how to prevent 


it; I will leave every thing in my kingdom 
to thy management.—Joſeph then cauſed 


great warehouſes to be built; and, when 
every one had ſupplied themſelves with corn, 
he bought up what remained, and cauſed it 

1 to 
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to be ſtored in the houſes he had built. At 
the end of ſeven years, all his houſes, or gra- 
naries, were full of corn. At this time, no 
one could gueſs why Joſeph acted in this 
manner; but a little time made them ac- 
quainted with his motives : for, after ſeven 
years, the corn that was ſown did not come 
up, and the Egyptians were obliged to pur- 
chaſe it of the King, who had entruſted Jo- 
ſeph with the care of it. Pharaoh was then 
convinced of the wiſdom of Joſ-ph, and he 
made him the greateſt lord in his kingdom. 
Elixa Thoughrful. Oh! I am happy to find 
that poor Joſeph got out of priſon. But, 
rd. did not he ſend to let his father Jacob 
now that he was full living ? 
Mrs. Goodwill. It grows late, my dear, 
and we muſt defer that matter till to mor- 
row. In the mean time, let me remind you, 


that the caſe of Joſeph is not ſo uncommon a 


one as you and your little companions may 
imagine. God often ſuffers us to e 
trifling afflictions, in order to e or 
the ner proſperity. 
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| bermaid, who was along with Charlotte, faid 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


HAVE been long wiſh- 

2 n. 1 ing for on-time, tht I 

might relate to you the ſubſtance of a letter 

J yeſterday received from my mother. It 
relates to a matter which happened lately. 
Mrs. Goodwill. I dare ſay, my dear, we 


ſhall all be glad to hear it. 


Eliza Thoughtful. My mother, during the 
time ſhe was in the country, became acquaint- 
ed with a lady, who had a daughter named 


Charlotte. This Charlotte was a good girl. 


She never hurt any thing, no not even beaſts, 
and was very angry with herſelf when ſhe 
happened to kill a fly. One day as Char- 
lotte was walking to take the air, ſhe ſaw a 
poor dog, which a number of little boys was 
dragging along, by a cord round its neck, 
to throw it into the river. The poor dog 
was very lame, and all over dirt. Charlotte 
pitied the poor creatute, and told the little 
boys, that ſhe would give them a ſhilling, if 
they would let her have the dog. Her cham- 
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to her, what will you do with that dog? it is 
an ugly one.—That is true, ſaid Charlotte: 


but it is unfortunate; and if I do not take 


pity. of it, no one elſe will. She ordered it 
to be cleaned, and taken home with her. As 


Soon as ſhe got home, every one laughed at 


her; but that did not prevent her taking 
care of the poor beaft for three years. One 
night laſt week, being lain down, and juſt 
got to ſleep, this dog jumped on her bed, 
and kept fuch a conſtant barking, that he 
Toon awakened her. She got up, and having 
a lamp, ſhe ſaw her dog ftill — — 
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locked under the bed. Charlotte, half dead 
with terror, ran to the door, and called u 
the fervants, who were not yet gone to bed. 
They came into her chamber, and found a 
thief concealed under her bed, who had a 
poignard under his coat. The thief con- 
feſied, that it was his intention to kill the 
lady in the night, in order to rob her of her 


| diamonds. Thus her poor dog ſaved her 


life. 

Mrs. Grodwill, I am obliged to you; for 
what you have now related. It is certain 
that pity, even for animals, is the mark of a 
gms heart; but what I admire moſt in 

barlotte is that fine expreſſion : The dog is 
not handſome, but it is unfortunate. Every 


thing unfortanate commands the attention of 


good people; and for this reaſon, generous 
minds always treat their domeſtics and la- 
bourers with kindneſs. | 

Ann Hopeful. Pray, how am I to behave to 
the ſervants at home? My mother ſometimes 
blames me for being too free with them; and 


at other times, that I do not treat them with 
Proper reſpect. 


Mrs. Goodwill. I dare ſay your mother is 
at all times right. When you are * 
| E or 


for being too free with the ſervauts, I dare 
ſay it is, when you get talking among them 
about the concerns of other people; for ſer- 
vants are too apt to meddle with the family 
affairs of their neighbours. When you are 
chid for not paying them proper reſpeR, it 
muſt be, that you give them pert anſwers, 
look upon them with contempt, or call them 
by improper names. | 
| Ann Hopeful. Indeed you make me bluſh; 
for what you have ſaid is too true. | 
Mrs. Goodæuill. To treat ſervants proper- 
1y, you ſhould always ſpeak to them with ci- 
vility and kindneſs, pity them when they are 
ill, and do any little matters that he in 
your power to ſerve them. Come, Han- 
nah, give us the continuation of the hiſtory 
of Jacob. IR 
Hlannaßb Sterling. You know, ladies, that 
| 3 had many children, and a great num- 
r of ſervants. He had hardly any corn 
left to make bread of, and having heard that 
it was ſold in Egypt, he ſaid to his ſons: take 
money, and go into Egypt, and buy corn.— 
Ten of Jacob's children then ſet off for 
Egypt; but he kept his little ſon Benjamin 
at home. When Jacob's children appeared 
| before 
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before Joſeph, they knew him not; but he 
remembered them well, and pretended to be 


angry with them. He ſaid to them, you are 


ſpies, and are come into this country to betray 
the King. They threw themſelves at his 
feet and ſaid, my lord, we are not ſpies, we 
are brethren, and all children of the ſame fa- 
ther: we have a brother now at home, and 
another is long ſince dead. I doubt the truth 
of your ſtory, ſaid Joſeph to them, and J 


will not believe you, unleſs you bring your 


youngeſt brother here before me.—'Then Jo- 
ſeph's brethren, who knew him not, and be- 

lieved that he did not underſtand their lan- 
guage, ſaid now are we puniſhed for having 
killed our poor brother Joſeph, who prayed 
us to take pity on him.—Jofeph, who had 
not forgotten the language of his country, 
underſtood them very well, and ſaid to them, 
return home to your father, and bring with 
you little Benjamin: I will keep one of you 
in priſon, and if you return not, I will put 
him to death.—The nine children of Jacob 
returned to their father; but they were aſ- 
toniſhed to find in their ſacks the money they 
had given for their corn, for Joſeph had ſo 
ordered it, However, they related their ad- 

| E 2 venture 
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venture to their father Jacob; but he would 
not then ſuffer his ſon Benjamin to go with 
them. However, when they had eaten up all 
the corn, it became abſolutely neceſſary that 
they ſhould return to Egypt; and Judah, the 
eldeſt of Jacob's children, became anſwerable 
for the ſafe return of his brother Benjamin. 
Upon this, Jacob ſuffered him to depart. 
Mrs. Goodwill. That we may not be too 
tireſome to Ann, I ſhould be glad, Dinah 
Sterling, if you would continue this hiſtory. 
Dinah Sterling. Joſeph was very happy 
in ſeeing his young brother; and, having or- 
dered . to be taken out of priſon, he 
bid his ſteward bring the ſtrangers into his 
houſe, becauſe he would eat with them. 
They were afraid when they heard this, and 


ſaid to the ſteward, we know not how it hap- 
pened, but we found in our ſacks the money 
which we paid for our corn when we firſt _ 


came here.—The ſteward anſwered, make 
yourſelves eaſy; I received-your money, and 


J have no demands on you, When joleph | 


came, he aſked how their father Jacob did, 
and looking at his brother Benjamin, who 
was like himſelf the ſon of Rachael, tears 


came in his eyes, and he inſtantly withdrew. 


Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, they were placed at table, and 
Benjamin had a portion of food five times 
more than the others. The next day, Joſeph 
commanded his ſteward to ſupply them with 
corn; but he ordered him, as the ſame time, 
to conceal the gold cup, out of which he 
drank, in the ſack of Benjamin, When Ja- 
cob's children had got a little way on their 
journey, the ſteward ran after them, and 
ſaid, you are thieves and wicked men: my 
maſter admitted you into his houſe, and, in 
return for his kindneſs, you have ſtolen from 
him his golden cup.— They all anſwered, we 
have done no ſuch wicked action; and, if 
thou findeſt the cup amongſt us, let him be- 
come the ſlave of thy maſter.— Then they 
opened their ſacks, and it was found in that 
of Benjamin. 'They then returned to Joſeph, 
who ſaid to them, it is not juſt that che in- 
nocent ſhall ſuffer for the guilty ; go home 
to your father, and I will k:ep Benjamin as 
my flave.—]Judah, throwing himſelf at the 
feet of Joſeph, ſaid to him, my lord, have 
mercy, I pray thee, and take me as a ſlave 
inſtead of him; for if our father ſees us re- 
turn without him, he will die with grief.— 
Joſeph could no longer refrain his tears: he 
E 3 ordered 
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ordered every one but his brethren to dep 
and then ſaid to them, I am your 
brother, whom you ſold; but I pardon you, 
becauſe you did not kill me.—lt was God 
who permitted this, that J might now be 
able to ſupply you with bread. In the mean 


time, Pharaoh, having been told that aw 


had found his brethren, was very wel! plea 

with it, and ſaid to him, ſend chariots and 
fetch thy father: let him come into Egypt 
with his family, and I will give him the plea- 


ſanteſt part of my country to live in. Then 


Joſeph, after having tenderly carefſed his 
rethren, eſpecially Benjamin, made them 
great preſents, and ſent them to fetch their 
father Jacob. „ 

Sarah Bloom. I remember this ſtory well; 
and I was ſo pleaſed with the thought what 


pleaſure the old gentleman muſt have in his 


journey to Egypt, on this occaſion, that I 


was led to draw the picture, which you may 


' fee on the top of the next page 


Mr. 
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Mrs. Goodwill. J like your picture very 
well; but that was not the manner of travel- 
ling in thoſe days; their chariots or carriages 
were of very different make, and though L 
know they were different, I cannot draw 
them as they were then. However, that is 
a matter of little conſequence. Come, Jane 


Bloom, as you ſay you remember the ſtory 
well, pray proceed with what follows. 


Jane Bloom. As ſoon as the children of 
Jacob were got home, they ſaid to their fa- 


ther, rejoice, for thy ſon Joſeph is not dead: 


he is become a great lord, and in his poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion is all the corn of Egypt.—It was with 
much difficulty they could perſuade Jacob to 
believe ſuch good news; but when he ſaw the 
| preſents, he thanked God, and wept for joy. 
| He then ſet out with all his family to go to 
if his dear ſon in Egypt. On his arrival there, 


j Joſeph, after having tenderly embraced him, ; 
preſented him to the King, who received him 1 
| - graciouſly, and gave him a fine country for 
| him and his children to live in, which Jacob I 
| enjoyed many years. After his death, his 
body was buried in a tomb among his fathers. 7 


| Joſeph lived a great number of years; and 
| as God had revealed to him, that the de= 
| ſcendants of Jacob, whom they called Iſrael. 
| es, ſhould one day go out of Egypt, he made 

| his children ſwear, that they wouid bury his 
| bones near thoſe of his father Jacob. 

| Eliza Thiughtful, Indeed, Mrs. Goodwill, 

| I cannot help crying when I think on this 

l hiſtory. Joſeph was a very honeſt man to do A 
| ſo many good things for his brothers, who 1 
| 


treated him fo cruelly. | 
Mrs. Goodwill, When Jacob was dead. 
Joſeph's brethren were afraid that he would F 
revenge the ills they had done him; but he 3 
aſſured 4 
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aſſured them, that the ſlavery he had ſuffered 
was by the will of God, and he heartily for- 
gave them. | 3 
Mary Senſible. As for me, I cannot but 
admire the wiſdom of God, who made uſe 
of the malice of mankind to bring about 
ſuch glorious purpoſes. Who would not 
have thought, in ſuch a ſituation as Joſeph, 
that they were completely wretched—to have 
ſuch wicked brothers, who ſold him for a 
flave—and to be thrown into priſon for 
being honeſt to his maſter? However, if all 
theſe misfortunes had not happened to Joſeph, 
he would not have had the pleaſure of ſaving 
Egypt and his own family, nor that of par- 
doning his brothers. | | 
Fane Bloom. What, then, is there a plea» 


ſire in pardoning thoſe who uſe us ill? 


Mrs. Goodauill. Yes, my dear, to forgive 
is one of the greateſt pleaſures in the world. 
Judge of it from yourſelf. I will ſuppoſe 
that you are very angry with me; that you 
ſpoke of me injuriouſly; that you withed to 
take my money from me, and that you even 
ſcratched my face; that, after doing me all 
this injury, I ſhould find you in a wood dying 
with hunger, and I ſhould give you ſome- 

| thing 
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V 
thing to eat.—lIs it not true, that you would 


ſay, I have been very wicked in doing ſo. 


much ill to a perſon, who now wiſhes io ſave 
my life? f 
Jane Bloom. Indeed, madam, you make 


me aſhamed of my queſtion. I ſhould be 


very ſorry were I to do you ſo much harm. 


Mrs. . Goodavill, You ſee, my dear, how © 


happy I ſhould be, even after you had com- 
mitted ſuch faults, in ſeeing you become 


good. This would give me real pleaſure; 


but I could find none in taking revenge. 
Eliza Thoughtful, But, if inſtead of thank - 
ing you for the bread you gave her, Jane 


ſnhould ſtill endeavour to hurt you, you would 
not then have the pleaſure of ſeeing her be- 


come good. 
Fane Bloom. I aſſure you, I am not fo 


wicked as you think me; and that I would 


never do any injury to Mrs. Goodwill, who 
is always ſo very kind to me. 

Eliza Thoughtful, riſing, runs and embraces 
Tane Bloom. I am very ſure of that, my 


dear: I was only ſpeaking by way of ſup- 
poſition. 


Mrs. Coodævill. It grows late, my dear 


childen. If you improve from what has 
now 
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now paſſed, I ſhall be pleaſed. Indeed, I do 
not doubt of your improving, if you are but 
careful of your words and actions. 


a 


—— 
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RS. Goodwill, J have a 
tew queſtions to aſk 


Ann H peful. 


you to- day, if you wili pleaſe to permit me. 


Mrs. Goodabill. With all my heart, my dear. 
Aun Hopeful. J ſhould be glad to know, 


from whence the rain comes. 


Mrs. Goodawill. From the ſeas, rivers, and 


ſuch waters as lie on the earth. 


Ann Hopeful. You are merry with me: 


how can that water, which is in the fea and 


rivers, gẽt up into the air? 
Mr.. Gondewill, fhewing her a tea-kettle, 

How did the water in this tea-kettle get to 
the top of 1t? You ſee it' is now quite fall, 
though it was not above half filled when firſt 
put on the fire, It 1s the heat of the fire, 


which divides the water into thoſe little 


ſparks you ſee it throw out when it boils, and 
| thereby 
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thereby throws it up. When the water he. 
gins to be hot, and eſpecially when it boils, 
you ſee a ſmoke proceeds from it. Well, 
what appears to you to be ſmoke, they call 
vapour, or very fine light particles. Thus 
the heat of the ſun is perpetually drawing 
from the waters on the ſurface of the earth 
theſe fine parts of the water, which riſe into 
the air in vapours, and form a combination 
with it; but when this combination ceaſes, 
or a decompoſition takes place, they burſt 
rain. Se 


Eliza Thoughtful, But, my good lady, I 


through the air, and fall upon the earth in 


cannot ſee how the air can ſupport any thing. 


The air appears to me to be nothing. If I 

look around me, I can ſee nothing. 
Mrs. Gondawill, It is not the fault in the 

air; the fault is in your eyes, my dear, which 


are not ſtrong enough te perceive it. There 


are many things we cannot ſee with the 
naked eye, and yet are perfectly viſible by 
the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Do not you ſee a 
great duſt in this room, where the ſun ſhines? 

Eliza {houghiful. Yes: I ſee a great num- 
ber of little things, which ſeem to be all in 
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Mrs. Goodabill. Theſe little things they 
call atoms, and all the air is full of them; but 


the particles of air are much finer and ſmaller, 


and for that reaſon you cannot ſee them. 


Sarah Bloom. I ſhould be glad to ſee of 


„nat colour the air is. 
Hannah Sterling, laughing. To ſee what co- 
lour the air is, when its parts are ſo ſmall 


that we can ſee nothing of it! | 


Mrs. Goodwill. Yes, my children, turn 


your eyes up to Heaven, and you will ſee of 


what colour the air 1s. 

Ann Hopeful. It 1s blue. £5 

Mrs. Goodwill, Well, my dear, what you 
call Heaven, is the air collected together, 
and forms that great body, which you ſee ſo 
high above you. When the ſun is abſent, 
you do not ſee theſe atoms floating around 
you, beczuſe they are then at too great a 
diſtance from each other, and too ſmall to be 
perceived. 

Eliza Tionughtful. Then, my good lady, I 
ſuppoſe the air is a body compoſed of a great 
number of theſe little particles; but I cannot 


conceive, how ſuch light ſmall matters can. 


ſupport the water, which is ſo much heavier, 


and each drop of rain ſo conſiderably larger? 


Mr:, Goodwill. A bird, my dear is heavier 
F than 
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than the air, and yet you ſee the air ſupports 
it very well. | 
Ann Hopeful. I was laſt night, madam, 
looking at the moon, which, I ſuppoſe, hangs 
in the air, and 1s nothing more than a great 
light placed there to do the duty of the ſun 
in his abſence, | RS 
Mrs. Goodæuill. Vou are very much miſtaken 7 
when you ſuppoſe that the moon is nothing 
more than a great light placed in the air, to 
do the duty of the ſun in his abſence. The 3 
moon Is a body of earth, like that we live in; 
it has no. light but what it receives from thjge 


3 ſun. | I 

. Aun , H:peful. Can that be true, madam, 
. or do you only tell us ſo to amuſe us? The 
118 moor is a little creature, hangs in the air, 
l | and moves about from one fide of the houſe 
il to the other: how can that be an earth like 
If _ what we live in? . 
* Mrs. Go:dwill, When you conſider the _ 
is moon as a ſmall body, my dear, you are 
1s much miſtaken, for it is very large. Have 
Z you never ſeen the croſs at the top of St» 
bt Paul's church? it appears to you very ſmall; * 
Wi but, were you cloſe to it, the ſize of it 
is would amaze you. Look through this win= 
1 dow: you ſee a man at a great diſtance from 

4 
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you, and he ſeems to be no bigger than a 


child. But, why is this? It is, becauſe the 
object is at a great diſtance from you. When 


you look at things afar off, they naturally 
appear little; and hence the moon, which is 


ſo far diſtant from vou, deceives your eyes 
on account of its diſtance. Vou ſay that 
the moon hangs in the air, and that it moves 
abont from one ſide of the houſe to the other: 
know, my dear, that the earth, in which we 
live, is ſuſpended in the air, and perpetually 


in motion 


Eliza I. h-uzhtful. Permit me to ſay, that 
you are only inclined to try how far we are 
capable of believing ſach idle dreams. Aſ- 


ſuredi the earth cannot move; for, if it did, 


we Gould certainly perceive it. 
Mrs. Goodwill, Have you never been in a 

boat, my dear ? | 5 

Elixa Ih ughiful. Ves, madam, many times. 
M 5s. Goodauiil. And have you not obſerv- 


ed, that the boat appeared to have no motion, 


but that the earth, trees, and houſes, ſeem to 


move from you? | 


Eliza Thoughtful, That is true, but I did 
not think of it. I have obſerved the ſame 


thing, when I have been in a coach in the 


country. 
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Mrs. Goodwill. That is, my dear, you 
think you ſee them; for the earth, trees, and 
houſes remain in their place : it is the coach 
and boat that move, and carry you along 
with them. When the weather is fine, the 
boat appears to have no more motion than 
you perceive in your chamber. Thus it is 
with the earth : it moves ſo regularly, (but 


at the ſame time very ſwiftly), chat you per- 


eeive nothing of its motion. 

Mary Senfible. This is very-wonderful; but 
I begin to have ſome notion of it. 

Mrs. Goodvi!l. From the motion of the 
earth proceed day and night. The earth is 
twenty - four hours in making one complete 
turn: when the earth carries this part we in- 


habit towards the ſun, it is then day; and 


when it carries us from the —— night then 
commences. 


Eliza T houghiful. If I am not miſtaken, 


the ſun every night ſets in the ſea; for ſo I 


have read in the Metamorphoſes; and I think 
that ſo pretty a book, that 1 ought not to 
diſpute its authority. 

Mrs. Goodwill. The ſun always ſhines, my 
dear, and never ſets, At the time we ceaſe 
to ſee it, it begins to make its appearance to 
the people of Emerica, Who inhabit the op- 
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poſite fide of the globe. The ancients knew 
not America, nor did they imagine that the 
earth was round, as we now well know it 


to be. 5 
Eliza Thoughtful. Do thoſe people, madam, 


who live on the other ſide of the globe, walk 


with their feet towards the ſky, and their 


. heads downwards; for, if the world be quite 


round, this muſt be the caſe? 
Mrs. Goodwill, Their feet certainly meet 


ours. The earth may be compared to the 


kernel of a walnut: the earth 1s the kernel, 
and the heavens are the ſhell, which keeps 
it together. Again, compare it to an egg; 


the yolk is the earth, the white of it the air, 


and the ſhell the heavens. Turn the egg 
which way you will, the white of the egg 
will keep the yolk in its place, and the ſhell 


will confine both. Do not you underſtand 


me, my children? 
Dinah Sterling. Indeed, it is wonderful. 
Mrs. Goodawill. The learned have invented. 


many things to prove the means which God 


makes uſe of thus to ſupport the earth in the 
air; but as they are things above your capa- 


_ cities at preſent, I ſhall fay no more on this 
ſubject now. Farewell, my dear children, 


þe good and happy. | 
8 „, DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 


In this Dialogue, Emma J em peſt, a new Scholar, 
mates her firſt Appearance. 


3 AM happy, in bringing 
Mrs. Goodævill. 1 Emma Tempeſt among 


vou, who is come to paſs a few months with 


her couſin, Mary Senſible. I hope ſhe will 
follow your good examples, and that you 
will be all good friends. Come, Emi, and 
kiſs me, and do not be afraid of me; Ry as 
J before told you, I ſhall be your friend, 
fuch as I am to all theſe children. Aſk 
Jane Bloom, and ſhe will tell you, that ſhe. 
was formerly a naughty little girl; but ſhe 
is now become ſo good, that ſhe is at this 
day my favourite. | 

Ann Hapeful. If you love Jane better than 
me, I ſhall be jealous! 
Mrs. Goodwill. J love you all, my dears ; 
but give me leave to confeſs, that I take plea- 
ſure in bringing an unruly girl to reaſon. 

Emma Tempeſt. Ihen I —_ I ſhall become 
your favourite, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Goodwill, How, my dear! are you a 
little unruly girl? | . _ 

Emma Tempeſt. My mamma has often told 
me ſo;'but I know not for what reaſon. 

. Mrs. Goodwill. You are young, my dear; 
but we will drop that matter for the preſent. 
II ſee a picture in your hand, Jane. Pray, 
what is the ſubject of 1t? 

Jane Bloom. I was yeſterday amuſing my- 
ſelf with a little book, in which I read the 
hiſtory of an unfortunate merchant. He 
had loft, as it had been reported to him, all 
his ſhips by ſtorms, and from being a very 
rich man was become very poor. It was his 
cuſtom every morning to go to the ſea-ſide 
to bewail his misfortunes,- and weep over his 
ruin. One morning as he was ſtanding on 
the beech, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
how great were his joy and ſurprize, when 
he ſaw his ſhips, which bad been reported 
to be loſt, coming into port! It appeared af- 
terwards, that the ſhips had made a very bad 
market at the place they were ſent to, and 
were coming home with goods of very little 
value. However, a violent ſtorm aroſe, and 
they were driven into a place till then undiſ- 
covered by us, This was thought an addition 
to 
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to their mĩsfortunes; but, as it turned out, 
it was the greateſt bleſſing. It was an iſland 
rich in gold and diamonds. As the people 
knew nothing of trade, the neceſſary articles 


brought by theſe — ſhips were of more 
value to theſe people than all their gold and 
diamonds, They therefore accepted of what 
they wanted from the ſhips, and in return 
loaded them with valuable treaſures. My 
picture, if you pleaſe to look at it, repreſents 
the merchant gazing on the beach, and the 
ſhips coming into port, 


Mrs. Goodwill. Your picture is a very 
pretty one, and the ſtory from whence you 
r 8 
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have taken it, is no leſs ſo. You may ſee in 
this ſtory, the goodneſs of God. The mer- 
cnant had ſent his goods to a wrong market; 


but a ſtorm, which, to weak mortals, appear- 


ed as an additional calamity, blew them to an 

Hand where they procured the richeſt cargo. 
It is thus often in the common concerns of 
life: we are through our own ignorance, led 
to conſider thoſe things as calamities, which, 


ee in a few days, we are forced to ac- 


quan, as the greateſt bleſſings.—It is 
thus my little children amuſe themſelves when 
I am abſent. —Come, Ann Hopeful, repeat 
a piece of ſacred hiſtory. - | 

Ann Hopeful. Samuel being grown old, his 


children judged the people initead of him: 


but they reſembled not their father : for they 
took bribes to condemn the innocent, and 
pardon the guilty. The Iſraelites then ſaid 
to Samuel, give us a king that may govern 
us like other nations. This requeſt afflicted 


Samuel; but the Lord ſaid to him, it is not 


thou, but me, they have rejected; tell them 


the nature of a king, and then give them 


one. There was a man, whoſe name was 
Saul, and him they choſe for their king. 
Saul reigned peaceably during two years; 

EL ny | but 
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but his fon Jonathan having attacxed the 


Philiſtines, they aſſembled a numerous army, 
and marched againſt the Iſraelites. The 
great number of the enemy affrighted many, 
who hid themſelves for fear, and others aſ- 


ſembled themſelves around Saul; but Samuel 


ſaid to Saul, ftay until I come and ſacrifice 
with thee unto the Lord. Saul waited ſeven 


days; but ſeeing that Samuel did not come, 


and that his ſoldiers deſerted, he offered a 


Tacrifice himſelf. Scarce had he finiſhed, 


when Samuel arrived, who ſaid to Saul, if 
thou hadſt obeyed what the Lord by my 
mouth commanded thee, the crown would 


have reſted in thy family; but becauſe thou 


haſt diſobeyed, the Lord has rejected thee, 
and choſen in thy ſtead a king, who is a man 
after his own heart.—Theſe words afflicted 
Saul, who, however, prepared to give battle 
to the Philiſtines. 

Elixa Thoughtful. But Saul waited ſeven 
days for Sainuel : he had, it ſeems to me, a 
very good reaſon for offering ſacrifices, ſince 
otherwiſe all the foldiers would have left him. 


Mrs. Goodwill, The Lord, whom he ought 


to have obeyed, would have been with him, 


my dear, and his aſſiſtance would have been 


better 
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patter than a million of ſoldiers. When God 


commands, it is not for us to reaſon, but to 


obey. Saul diſobeyed, becauſe he loſt his Y 


confidence in God: he doubted: the power 
and the truth of his promiſes, from whom he 
had received ſo many marks of divine pro- 
tection. This was great ingratitude. Con- 
tinue your hiſtory. „ | 
Aun Hopeful, The Philiſtines had their 
camp near that of the Iſraelites, and Jona- 


than, full of confidence in God, of whom he 


aſked aſſiſtance, went into their camp, fol- 
lowed by a ſingle man. He flew twe 


Philiſtines; and God ſtruck the reſt with ſuch 


terror, that they killed one another, or fled. - 


Saul purſued them, and ſaid (I hardly know 


how to repeat ſo naughty a word), curſed be 
he who eats till I have completed my vic- 
tory ? — The people were much fatigued, and 
very hungry; but, though they paſſed through 
a wood, in which was plenty of honey, yet 
no one dared to touch any. Jonathan, wha 
knew nothing of the words his father had 
ſpoken, found himſelf much in need of re- 
freſhment, an therofore ate a ſmall quantity 
of honey. T hislittle refreſhment gave him 
freſh ſtrength but ſomebody having after- 

| | mY | wards 
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wards told him of the oath his father had 
made, he was angry with his father for bei 
ſo ſevere. Saul afterwards diſcovered the 
offence his ſon had committed, and would 
have put him to death ; but the people would 
not, permit it. | | 
Fane Blaom. I was in great pain, left Saul 
ſhould kill Jonathan: he was not to blame; 
becauſe he knew nothing of the oath his fa- 
ther had made. 

Mrs. Goodwill, That is true, my dear; 
but he had taken the liberty to murmur 
againſt his father, on account of the oath he 
had made. This was a fault which deſerv- 
ed to be puniſhed. However, I admire the 
other part of the conduct of this young prince. 
He began by praying to the Lord, and, full 
of confidence in his afliſtance, he feared not 
to attack even a great army, having but a 
ſingle man with him. What is it we cannot 
do by the aſſiſtance of prayer, and confidence 
in God? Come Emma Tempeſt, it is from 


the aſſiſtance of theſe only, we muſt endea- 


Vvour to conquer our unruly paſſions: we have 
many enemies to combat with - pride, obſti- 
nacy, and anger. That we ſhall never be 
able to do, if left to ourfelves; but if God 
* e fights 


' Gohts for us, as he did for Jonathan and the 


Iſraelites, we will certainly carry the victory, 
and with leſs trouble than we imagine. 
Emma Tempeſt. You have drawn a pretty 
icture indeed, of human frailty ; but you 
3 not been told, that I am often forced 


into a paſſion deſignedly by others. After 


all, every one has a character, either good or 
bad; and many of thoſe, who ſpeak ill of me, 
are much worſe themſelves. 

Mr. Gcodavill. What you ſay is not juſt, 
my dear. Vou ought to reſpect thoſe who 


remind you of your faults, and not fly into 


a paſſion with them. 3 


Emma Tempeſt. I know that I ought to re- 


ſpect my mother; but ſhe would have never 


Fan e this charater of me, though my 
ervant has. I do Hot think I am obliged to 


pay all obedience to my ſervant. 


Mrs. Goodawill. You are very much miſ- 
taken, The perſon whom your mother has 
placed near you, and whom ſhe has been 
pleaſed to call your ſervant, has received 
orders from your mother to watch your con- 
duct: conſequently, ſhe ſupplies: her place, 


and you ought to reſpect her. 1 muſt even 


add, that you. ought to reſpect every one; 
FS 5 H and 
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and that if you do not change your charae - 
ter, no one will reſpect you. | 
Emma Tempel. My rank will command 
ſpect, even from thoſe who otherwiſe would 
not reſpe& me. | Ke” 

Mrs Goodwill. Since you force me to tell 
you theſe ſevere truths, I muſt inform you, 
my child, that fo far from having any reſpe& 
to your rank or perſon, I deſpiſe you more 
than I do the women who ſell fiſh. in the 


fireet. You are above them only in pride: 


a mere title commands reſpect from no one. 
— Pray, do not work while I am ſpeaking to 
you, but liſten with due attention. . 

Emma Tempeſt. I do no harm in working : 


it amuſes me. It is only out of ill. nature 


that you want to deprive me of that pleaſure. 
But I ſhall not leave off. | 3 
Mir. Goodwill, It is doing wrong to work 
when a perſon to whom you owe reſpect 
ſp ks to you: to me, you alſo owe obe- 
e | 


Emma Tempeſt. I owe you reſpect and 


obedience! -. 


Mrs. Goodavill, Ves, my little dear; and be 


aſſured, if you are deficient in them, I will 
make your ſenſible of your errors; for I will 


not 


yourfel 
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not put up with it. I am ſurpriſed that you 
ſhould, on your very firſt day of coming here, 

ive ſuch a ſpecimen of your conduct; but 
T ſhall convince you, that I know how to 


deal with little ſtubborn hearts, like your's, 


I do not flatter myſelf with the hopes of 
making you good; but I am determined to 
_—_ it. Po begin, I tell you that 2 
ſhall ſpend every day in company like 

1 that is, "oh thoſe who have no 
education, and you ſhall eat with the ſervants 


in the kitchen. 


Fane Bloom to Emma Tempeſt, My dear, if 
you knew how ugly you appear in ſpeaking 
ſo inſolently to Mrs. Goodwill, you would 
this moment aſk her pardon. | 3 

Mrs. Goodwill. Let her alone, my dear; 
for ſhe does not merit your concern, I am, 
however, glad, my — that the matter 
has happened in your preſence, fince it will 


be of more ſervice to you than any thing I 


can ſay againſt pride and ſtuhbornneſs. 
Jans Bloom, When I reflect, my dear 
madam, that it is now ſeven months fince I be- 


| haved as bad as Emma, it makes me tremble. 


How many obligations am I under to you for 
conquering my m—_ ſpicit! 
I oo 2 Mri. 
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Mr. Goadauill. Your natural inclination 
was good, my dear; beſides, you was only 
ſeven years old. The proud dragon, which 
was in your heart, was as yet too little to 

conquer you completely; but the dragon in 
that unfortunate child is grown ſtrong, it is 


thirteen years old, and will in the end be- 
dome her maſter, What makes you cry, 


Mary Senſible? | | | N 
Mary Senſible. You know that I love my 
* couſin: judge how ſorry 1 am at ſeeing her 
ſo perverſe; is ſhe then too old to be made. 
to think and act otherwiſe? _. | 
Mrs. Goodwill. It is never too late, my 
dear; but it is true, that it is more difficult 
to conquer her to-day than it would have been. 
yeſterday, that it- will be more difficult to- 
morrow than to-day, and thus the difficulty 
will every day increaſe. Indeed, I ſincere- 


ly pity her. I beg of you all to pray for her 


convertion. WED 
Elize Thoughtful. With all my heart; but 
perhaps ſhe is already ſorry for all theſe 
naughty things ſhe has ſaie. 
Mrs. Goodwill. No, my dear, her pride has 


got the upper hand of her. She affects te 
appear cheerful, and even ſtiſſe her inclina- 


tions 
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tions to cry, and thinks to conquer me by 
thoſe means. The poor child. thinks ſhe 


makes me uneaſy, and indeed it in ſome meae 
ſure does ; becauſe ſhe daes a great injury 
to herſelf, As for me, I am no way inte» 
reſted in her welfare but through charity, 
If her pride did not hurt her ſoul, which I 
love, I ſhould, with all my heart, pardon all 


the fooliſh things ſhe has this day faid to me: 


they would have done me no harm. I am 
forry this afternoon has proved ſo difagree- 
able to you; but I hope that of to-morrow = 
will be better; take care of yourſelves. 
Mary Senfible embracing Mrs. Goodwill. 


My dear governeſs, do not leave my couſin 


in her pride Pray pardon, her!—If ſhe 
EY die this night, what will become of 
r? . 0 
Mrs. Goedwwill. But, my dear, if I excufy 
her, God will not, unleſs ſhe is ſorry for 
what ſhe has done. | 
[ Hereupon Emma crying exceſſevely, threw 
ws, into the arms of e | 
ri. Goodawill, I am glad to fee your pride 


at laſt give way. Are you, my r, ſorry 
for your fault? 


Enna Tempeſt. If I am, madam, what 
| H 2 | ed 
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end will it ſerve, ſince you ſay I am too old 
to reform ? 

Mrs. Goodwill. L did not ſay for my dear; 
it is more difficult for you than one that is 
younger. If you will promiſe me to do 
every thing that I bid you, I will promiſe 


you, that in time you will become good. 


Emma Tempeſt. I would wiih to be fo: I 
ſee very plainly, that I am ſhamefully proud, 
that theſe young ladies ought to deſpiſe me, 
and that I ought to hate myſelf. 

"Mrs. Goodwwill, Your being ſenſible of 
your fault, my dear, gives me great hopes of 
your reformation. « Take coprage, and em- 
brace the preſent opportunity. Your mo- 
ther has delivered you up to my diſcretion ; 
J ſhould be undeſerving of her confidence, 
if I ſuffered you to continue in your errors. 
You hence ſee under what neceſſity I am of 
removing you, if you are not goody neither 


mould I do right, if I ſuffered you to remain 


wicked, as you have this day been. Would 
it not be better that you ſhoufd become a 
good girl, and exert all your power to cor- 
rect yourſelf by little and little? Every thing 
I ſhall fay to you will be through friendſhip; 
* not with ay deſire to vex you. 

Emmg 
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Emma Tempeſt. But, if I promiſe to mend 
my faults, will you ftill make me ſup with 
the ſervants in the kitchen? 

Me. Gudwill. Yes, my dear, you muſt ſup 
there to night, to puniſh you tor the follies 
you have this day committed. 

Mary Senfible. Permit me to ſup with my 

couſin to night, that 1 may keep her in 
countenance, 
Mrs. Goodwavill. I commend your cart ity, 
my dear; but we muſt not diminiſh her pain, 
ſince ſhe has deferred it. She has ſunk ver- 
ſelf beneath the ſervant by her pride, and 
leſſened herſelf much in the eyes of her 
friend. She muſt then recover her rank hy 
this reparation: this will reſtore her to favour, 
and make her better hereafter ; but now ſhe 
muſt ſubmit cheerfully to my orders. 

Emma Temp:ſt, Since you think it will con- 
tribute to make me better hereafter, I will 
do it; but, at the ſame time, I muſt confeſs 
it is horrible to ſu with that creature ! 

Mrs. Goodwill. That creature !—She is as 
good-as yourſelf, my dear child; and as ſhe is 
a good woman, and does her duty, ſhe is 2 
creature actually above you. if ſhe knew 


| how wicked you are, ſhe would think "al 
c 
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ſelf diſhonoured in ſupping with you, It is 
not a diſgrace to be born of poor parents, 
to be a ſervant, or even to accept of charity: 
this betrays no wickedneſs; but it is a ſhame 
and a diſprace to be proud. Have you no: 
there ſeen, that Jeſus Chriſt, who 1s Bog of 
Heaven and of Earth, was ſo poor that he 
was born in a ſtable? He took poor men fox 
his companions; and he who paſſed for his 
father was but a poor carpenter. 

Emma Tempeſt. Come, I will take a good 
reſolution. Ves, my dear governeſs, I will 
fup with the ſervant in the kitchen, 

Mrs, Goodavill, With good will? 

Emma Tempel. Yes, with all my heart. 

Mrs. Goodwill, Come and kiſs me, my 
dear child, and let me forgive you. I begin 

o have hapes of you, ſince you cheerfully 

| fabmit to the puniſhment I impoſe on you. 
I diſpenſe with your faults for this time, and 
win hope for more obedience from you here- 
after. You ſhall ſup with the reſt of the 
children, and not in the kitchen. I wiſh 
you a good evening, my dear children. Be 
good, and you need not fear of being happy. 
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17 V 7 ELL, my dear child- 
Mrs. Goodwill, ren, I am glad to fee 


you all look fo cheerfully. How have you 
employed your leiſure time ſince our drinks. 
ing tea yeſterday ? | = 
Jane Bloom. As you gave us leave to walk 
and amuſe ourſelves in the garden before 
dinner, we ſat down in the arbour, and, at 
the requeſt of Emma Tempeſt, 1 drew this 
picture. „ 
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| Ms Gocdwill. I think it is a very pretty 


the graceful manner in which the lady fits, 

and pours out the tea, but that it repreſents 

my dear governeſs. | 
Mrs. Goodwill, J am obliged to you, my 


| Mary Senfible. I cannot help thinking, from 


An * [ admire the genteel manner 
in which the gentleman fits on the ſtool, 
though his back is towards us. f 
Eliza Th:ughtful. J am ſure Jane Bloom 

deſigned the young lady fitting with her back 

to the door for Emma Tempeſt. 
Mrs. Goodawill, I have the pleaſure to tell 
u, that Emma now behaves as gentle as a 
mb, and that ſhe does not a fault for which 
ſhe is not ſoon ſorry. I now love her with - 
all my heart; and ſhe has recently told me, 
that ſhe never was more happy in her life, 
I doubt not but, in time, ſhe will effectually 
check her inclinations to pride and anger; 
for, as ſhe loves ſtudy, her mind will improve 

as the acquires knowledge, 55 5 

? Emma Tempeſt. You are very good to give , 

me this encquragement; and, * 
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I will do all in my power not to diſappoint 
you. 


Mrs. Goodwill, Be a good child, and there- 
by you will make me and yourſelf happy. 
Eliza Thoughtful, it is fome time fince you 
obliged us with any part of ſacred hiſtory. 
I ſhould be glad to hear ſome part of it now. 

Eliza Thoughtful. Darius, being become 
king of Chaldea, in which the prophet Da- 
niel lived, appointed an hundred and twenty 
princes to rule over the kingaom. Over 
theſe were placed three preſidents, who were 
to ſee into their conduct, and of theſe, Da- 
niel was the chief. The other two preſi- 
dents and the princes, ſeeing Daniel above 
them in authority, grew jealous of him, 

3 hated him, and conſpired to ruin him; but 

be was ſo juſt and upright in all his dealings, 

that no fault could be found in him, ſo that 
3 they could do him no hurt that way. f 

Mary Senfible. What wicked: men thoſe © 
prefidents and princes muſt be, not only to 
= envy the good Daniel, but even try to ruin 


1 hi ' 
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> Mrs, Goodwill, That is no uncommon caſe, | 


I 2 © 
7 7} my dear: ambitious people always envy thoſe 
2 whoſe fortune in life proves better than their 
1 | 3 | " own; 
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own; and wicked people ever hate thoſe that 
are good, and try to make them as bad as 
themſelves. Daniel, however, was a good 
and religious man, and therefore had nothing 
to fear from the wicked. Go on with your 
hiſtory, Eliza. yrs SE 

_ Eliza 1houghtful. When theſe wicked men 
found that the conduct of Daniel afforded no 


room for complaint, they ſaid among them- 


ſelves, we ſhall never be able to do him any 


injury, unleſs we can find ſome: opportunity +: 
from the law of his God.—They then all 
aſſembled before the King, and requeſted ** 
him to. eſtabliſh a firm decree, that whoever ** 
ſhould aſk a petition of any God or man, for 
thirty days, Zxcept the King, ſhould be caſt 
into the den of lions. The King, in order 
to pleaſe theſe wicked men, and not knowing 
their. deſign, ſigned the decree, which the + | 


King himſelf could not afterwards revoke. 


Dinab Sterling. What pain I am in for i 
poor Daniel; for ſure I am, be what will the i 
conſequence, he will not neglect his prayers 


to his God! | 


| Mrs. Goodwill. Nor will God, my dear, 
neglect thoſe who do not neglect him. Pro- 
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ceed, Eliza Thoughtful, +. © 
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Eliza Thoughtful. Though Daniel fnew 
this terrible decree was figned, yet he went 
into his chamber, as uſual, three times a-day, 
kneeled down, and gave thanks for all the 
favours beſtowed upon him. Theſe wicked 
men aſſembled, and found Daniel praying. 
They then went to the King, and thus ſaid 
to him, haſt thou not figned a decree, for- 
bidding any one to aſk a petition of any 
God or man within thirty days, and that 
whoever does fo ſhall be caſt into a den of 


lions? — The King anſwered, I did; and, ac- 


cording to the laws of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, 1 cannot alter it.— They then told the 
King, that Daniel regarded neither bim nor 
his decree, becauſe he continued, as uſual, 
to pray to his God three times a-day. Ihe 
. was ſorely vexed when he heard theſe 


words, and did every thing he could to ſave 


or Daniel. In the evening, theſe wicked 
men aſſembled round the King, and demand- 
ed the execution of the law. Though he hear- 
tily wiſhed, it was not in his power to refuſe 
them, and Daniel was brought forth. The 
King then ſaid to him, the God whom thou 
ſerveſt continually, he will deliver thee. Poor 


Daniel was then caſt into the den of lions, 


1 and 


»- 3 
and a great ſtone was laid _ the mouth of 
it, which the King ſealed with his royal 
ſignet. | | 

Dinah Sterling. J am ſure, had I been the 
King, I would not have ſuffered Daniel to 


be thrown into a den of lions, merely to 


pleaſe a number of wic!:ed men! 
Mrs. Goodauill. I admire the goodneſs of 


your heart, my dear; but, were you a king, 


or a queen, you muſt abide by the laws you 
make. It was indeed a cruel law, and would 
be a moſt wicked one in theſe times; but, 
at that period, they knew nothing of the 
true God, but what they were told of by his 
faithful ſervant Daniel, who choſe rather to 
die than diſobey him. | 

Emma Tempeſt. J am ſure, when ] ſaid fo 
many naughty things to my governeſs, I 
my to have been thrown into the den of 

ions. 

Fane Bloom. T have a picture in my book, 
madam, given me by a young lady of my ac- 


quaintance, which repreſents a man fighting 


with a lion. This is it. 
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Mrs. Goodwill. It is a pretty picture to | be | 
ſure; but this cannot repreſent the fituation of 
Daniel; becaufe here 1s only one lion, and 
the man in this picture has arms to defend 
himſelf, whereas Daniel had none. How. 
ever, that is of little conſequence. Proceed, 
Eliza, if yon pleaſe. 

Eliza Thou ghiful. King Darms returned 
full of Firs. to his palace, and would eat 
no ſupper, neither would he ſuffer the ſound 
of muſic to approac 1 him, as uſual. He had 


no ſleep all the night; and early in the morn- 


ing. he haſtened to the den of lions. He 
14 then 


>, — — —_ 
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then cried with a lamentable voice to Da- 
niel, O Daniel, ſervant of the living God, is 
thy God, whom thou continually ſerveſt, 


able to deliver thee from the lions? Poor Da- 


niel anſwered, O King, my God kath. ſeat 
his angel, and hath ſhut the lions“ mouths, 


that they have not hurt me; becauſe he knew 
IQ was innocent, as well as thou doſt, O King. 


Jane Bloom. My heart leaps for joy within 


me, to find poor Daniel in ſafety. I hope 


thoſe wicked men that accuſed him were pu- 
niſhed! 
Mrs. Goodwill. Have patience, my dear, 
and you will hear. 
Eliza Thoughtful. The King, who was ex- 
ceeding glad to hear Daniel give him this 
anſwer, commanded him to be immediately 


taken out of the den, when no marner of 


hurt was found upon him, The King alſo 
ordered, that thoſe men, who had endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy Daniel, ſhould be caſt into the 


den with their wives and children, and they 


were inſtantly all devoured by the lions. 


Darius then publiſhed a decree throughout 


his nation, that all men ſhould tremble and 
fear before the God of Daniel, who worketh 
ſizns and wonders in heaven and in earth. 
| N Man 
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Mary Senfible. Though I muſt confeſs, that 
the puniſhment of thoſe wicked men ſeemed 


juſt; yet I can hardly help crying, when I 


hear that the innocent children, and their 
mothers likewiſe, were treated in the ſame 
manner. Surely it was cruel to put the in- 
nocent to death with the guilty! 

Emma Tempeſt. I think ſo too, my dear 
couſin, I am ſure our good governeſs did 
not treat you ill when I was D wicked ta 
her; and yet it is poſſible, had Darius been 
our governor, he would, becauſe I was wick- 
ed, have thrown us all wto a den of lions. 

Mrs. Gosdavill. I am glad, my dear Emma, 
to find you have not forgotten your paſt 
error: it is a ſure mark of amendment. It 
was a Pity, indeed, that ſo many innocent 
women and children ſhould be puniſhed with 
death for the crimes of others; bak it was the 
cruel cuſtom of thoſe days, whenever the 

aſter of the family fell under royal diſplea- 
are, for his wife and children to ſhare the 

me fate. Think yourſelves happy, my 
hildren, in living under our preſent govern- 


ment, where none ſuffer but the guilty. 


Ann Hopeful, How good our maker was ta. 
protect his faithful ſervant from the 1 
RY. , * 
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of the lions! I am ſure we ought all to love 
and fear him, 5 

Mrs. Goodawill, You are right, my dear; 
for without his protection we can do nothing; 
and with it, we may do every thing. 

Emma Tempeſt. 'The fate of the wicked 
men, who ſought Damiel's life, reminds me 
of what I have ſomewhere read, that thoſe 
who dig a pit for others, frequently fall into 
it themſelves. Indeed, I too well remem- 
ber, that whenever any one had given me an 
affront, I always endeavoured, inſtead of for- 
giving it, to contrive ſome method of re- 
venge; and it generally happened, that what- 
ever ſnare I laid for another, I myſelf was 
taken by it. | 

Mrs. Goodwill, J have great hopes, my 
dear, that you will never do ſo again; for 
nothing 1s ſo hateful as revenge, and nothing 
more frequently miſcarries in its aims, and 
returns upon the deſigner. Children ſhould 
never bear malice; indeed our religion for- 
bids it. - Chriſt commanded his followers to 
love their enemics. To go to bed in anger 
is a terrible thing; for, ſhould we die before 
the morning, what an account ſhould we give 
of ourſelve>, when we appear before him with 
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malice in our hearts! Dr. Watts has proper- 
ly faid, h 


The wiſe will make their anger cool, 
At leaſt before *tis night, 
But in the boſom of a fool 
It burns till morn. 


Emma Tempe}. J aſſure you, I never go to 
bed without kiſling each of the young ladies; 
and, as for malice, I hope it will never enter 
my naughty heart. 

Mrs. Goodwill, J aſſure you, your reform- 

ation gives me the moſt ſingular pleaſure; and 
I doubt not, if you continue to obey me, you 
will in the end make an amiable woman. 

Emma Temp-/? Be aſſured, 1 ſhall not only 
endeavour to cbey, but ever moſt ſincerely 
love you. - 

Mrs. G:odwvi!l, I ſhould be glad, Emma, 
if you would repeat part of the hiſtoiy you 
was yeſterday reading. . 

Emma Iempeſi. That I will, with the great- 
eſt pleaſure. God ſaid to Samuel, go to 
Bethlehem, and enter the houſe of Jeſſe; for 
I have choſen one of his ſons to be king in- 
ſtead of Saul, who has diſobeyed my com- 
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mands. When Samuel ſaw the eldeſt of 
theſe ſons, who was tall and well made, he 
believed him to be the perſon whom the 


Lord had choſen; but God ſaid to him, that 


is not the man, for I regard not the ſtature, 


but the neart. The ſeven ſons of Jeſſe then 


paſſed before Samuel, but the Lord choſe nei- 
ther of them ; and the prophet ſaid to him, 


haſt thou no other children? [eſſe ſaid to him, 


1 have another ſon who keeps my flock, and 
his name is David. He was immediately 
ſent for; and the Lord having acquainted 
Samuel, that it was him whom be had choſen, 
be poured over him a phial of oil, which was 
the manner in thoſe days of conſecrating 
their kings. From this time the —=_ of 
the Lord was with David, and he became 
obedient thereunto; and Saul, on the con- 
trary, gave himſelf up to an evil ſpirit, which 


drove him almoſt to madneſs, It was told 


Saul, that if any one played on the harp be- 
fore him, it would appeaſe the evil ſpirit ; 
and as David played well on that inſtrument, 
the King demanded him of his father. As 
ſoon as Saul ſaw David, he loved him, and 
made him his armour-bearer; and every 7 

Ne. | 4 the 


-gard, and make us reſpectable in this world, 


to attack him. Pavid was then returned to 
keep his father's flocks; and his father ſaid to 


ſaw the giant mocking the Iſraelites and their 
God, which grieved David. He therefore 
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the evil ſpirit tormented him, David played 
on his harp, and appeaſed him. 

Mrs. Giodauill. You will here obſerve, my 
dear children, that God pays no reſpect to 
the ſtature or figure of any one, and loves 
them only in proportion to the goodneſs of 
their hearts. Let not any of you, who are 
tall and well-made, think any more of your- 
ſelves on that account, ſince a meek di poſi- 
tion, and an obliging behaviour, are the only 
things that can recommend us to divine re- 


Pray, Emma, proceed. 

Emma Tempeſt. There was among the Phi- 
liſtines a giant named Goliah, who was armed 
in a terrible manner. He came to defy the 
Iſraelites to fingle combat, but no one dared 


him, go and carry proviſions to thy brothers 
in the camp. When he arrived there, he 


aſked, what reward would be given to the 
man who ſhould kill this giant? He was told, 
that the King would give him his daughter 
in marriage, The brothers of Did. way 
card 


mern 
heard him aſk this queſtion, told him he was 
preſumptuous, and that he had much bet- 
ter go and look after his flocks. Saul, 


having heard David's enquiries, ſaid to him, 


is it thou, my friend, that would undertake 


to kill this giant? Thou art but a child. 
David anſwered, while I kept my father's 
flocks, a lion and a bear came to attack them. 
I deſtroyed them; and that God, who de- 
livered me from the mouths of a lion and a 


bear, will alſo deliver me from the hands of 
this giant, Then Saul gave his own arms to 
David; but finding them too heavy, he only 


took a fling, and picked up five ſtones. 
The giant, ſeeing ſuch a little delicate boy 
-coming to engage him, mocked him, and 
ſaid, doſt thou take me for a dop, that 
thou comeſt againſt me with ſtones and 
a ſtick? David anſwered him, thou think- 
eſt thy arms are a ſecurity; but J come be- 
fore thee armed with the power of the 
Lord, who will enable me to conquer thee, 
He then ran to the giant, and ſlung a ſtone 
at him, which entered his forehead, and kill- 
ed him, and David then cut off his head 
with his own ſword, The Philiſtines ſeeing 
the giant dead, immediately fled, and the 
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Iſraelites flew a gteat number of them. This 


victory was followed with great rejoicings, 
and the women ſung, Saul has killed his thou-- 
ſand, and David his ten thouſand, This made 
the King jealous, and he began no longer to 


love him; for every thing ſucceeded with this 


young man. But Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, 
was more juſt than his father. He admired 
this noble action of David, and preſented 
him with the coat he wore; for, in thoſe 
times, this was the greateſt mark of eſteem 
that could be ſhewn to any perſon: and he 
always loved David. 5 

Mrs. Goodawill, You know, my dear chil- 
dren, that your holidays are now near: you 
will therefore each of you write to your pa- 


rents in the moſt dutiful manner you are able, 


Endeavour to convince them how ſenfible you 
are of the many obligations you owe to their 
tenderneſs, and that you, though abſent, de- 
ſire they may enjoy the bleſſings of health 
and happineſs. I hope your behaviour at - 
home will be, in every reſpe&, equal to what 


it has been while der my inſpection. 


Fane Bloom. I know my behaviour at 
home, before I came under the care of Mrs. 
Goodwill, was not ſo good as it ought to 
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have been; but I will now endeavour to con- 
vince my father and mother, and all my 
friends, that I have at laſt learned to be du- 
tiful. 

Emma Temp:/t. If Jane Bloom has reaſon 
to complain of her paſt conduct, how much 
more have II My dear governeſs, as I have 
been but a ſhort time with you, and but juſt 
begun to improve, ſhould I go home, I fear 
I ſhould fall into my former errors: if you 
pleaſe, Iwill ſtay and paſs my holidays with 
you, where I ſhall have the favour of your 
advice and reproof, when neceſſary. 

Mary Senfible. If my couſin Emma does 
not go home, I beg that I may be permitted 
to ſtay and keep her company. Ez 

Mrs. G»o5dwill. J have no objection to 
oblige both of you, my dear children; but I 
muſt write to your parents, to know their 
pleaſure, before I can promiſe it. Love each 


other, be dutiful to your parents, and proper- 


ly attend to the inſtruction received, and 


there will then be no doubt of vour living 
_ comfortably in this world, and of being 


happy in the next. | | 
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